BRITISH INDUSTRY
between British exports and imports is 10 : 7, or a
certain export surplus. Since then, however, the exports
of British motor-cars have risen steadily and to a much
greater extent than the imports of foreign cars so that
in 1937 the relation between exports and imports was
about 5:1.
Technically speaking the British motor-car industry
reaches a very high level of performance indeed. The
products of the Rolls-Royce works are amongst the
best in the world. On the other hand, the ordinary
mass-produced British car is hardly up to the corres-
ponding standard of the U.S., German, and French
motor-car industries. The British mass-produced car
looks a bit old-fashioned and it is built primarily for the
comparatively good and level roads of Great Britain.
In our examination of Great Britain's chief industries
we now come to the saddest chapter of all, the textile
industry, and in particular its once brilliantly successful
and now sorely tried cotton branch. Four-fifths of all
Great Britain's textile workers are employed in the
cotton industry.
There was a time when British cotton-goods exports
amounted to almost half her total exports. But that
was a hundred years ago. There was a time when
the cotton-goods industry with its enormous exports
earned the greater part of those revenues which formed
the basis of Great Britain's capital investments abroad,
and Chinese, Japanese and Indian coolies wore loin-
cloths manufactured in Lancashire, Liverpool and
Manchester. There was a time when a British business
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